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\V JE received a call the other day from a young man 
: seeking a situation as a draughtsman, who an- 
nounced as one of his strong qualifications for the posi- 
tion that he was a graduate of the Mechanic Arts High 
School. We have the greatest respect for the work which 
has been accomplished by the high schools of this descrip- 
tion which have sprung up so numerously in our larger 
cities within recent years. They are to be encouraged in 
every respect and the men they turn out are usually a 
credit to the institution from which they graduate, but to 
assume that such schools are intended to turn out archi- 
tects is, in our opinion, to entirely misunderstand the aim 
of such establishments. In all of these we believe a cer- 
tain amount of architecture is taught in more or less de- 
tail, and quite rightly, but the curriculum is, or at least 
should be, planned with the idea of making educated, in- 
telligent mechanics rather than architects. The paths of 
study of the builder and the architect overlap at times 
and each has need of some portion of the training spe- 
cially devised for the other, but it is not being fair to our 
young men to let them imagine that the training they 
-an obtain in the Mechanic Arts School is such as could 
properly fit them for the practice of architecture, unless 
it is supplemented by a course of study at one of the reg- 
ular architectural schools. Architecture is an extremely 
fascinating profession and the architect occupies a posi- 
tion which might strongly attract a young man who has 
his own way to make in this world. We frequently find 













such whose ambition is larger than their pocketbooks 
undertaking to follow the evening courses of the high 
schools and hoping, having graduated therefrom, to work 
into the profession through the routine of the draughts- 
man’s work. But we feel that it is no more than fair to 
such young men that they should be plainly told of the 
unlikelihood of their achieving any measure of success in 
architecture without architectural training at a re; 
architectural school. 


oulal 
The way is long, tedious and costly, 
but the time has gone by when mere ambition and willing 
ness to work can lift one to an honored position in the 
profession unless it is accomplished by a thorough and 
fundamental training. The Mechanic Arts High Schools 
are not for architects. We believe a young man will 
waste his time going to these schools as compared to at 
tendance at one of the architectural colleges, and thi 
practicing architect who every week has to encounter 
young men who are anxious to begin the strife which for 
years has absorbed so much of his energies is doing noth 
ing but a kindness when he paints in the strongest colors 
the absolute necessity of architectural school t1 ng 


raining 


HE country is certainly to be congratulated upot 

the move which has been made at Washington to 
adequately equip and furnish the Presidential Mansion. 
The work has been most thoroughly designed by McKim, 
Mead & White and it is being carried out in a way which 
insures its being lasting in its character. ‘The President 
lives in the White House only during his term of office, 
and apparently never before has a President felt enough 
personal interest in the building to have it put in proper 
order. The dignity of the office requires that the nation 
should have a suitable official residence for its head 
magistrate. The changes which McKim, Mead & Whit 
are making, while extending even to fundamental matters 
of construction, leave the essential characteristics of the 
White House untouched. It is not generally understood 
that the present front entrance of the mansion was origi 
nally intended as a service entrance, the idea being to have 
the house face on the magnificent lawn which sweeps 
down towards the Monument. Questions of convenience 
and the development of Pennsylvania Avenue have re 
versed conditions somewhat, but the present alterations 
are intended to in a measure revert to the original a1 


rangement. It is interesting, by the way, to note tha 


the legend of the White House being copied from some 
manor house near Dublin has been definitely: exploded. 
Mr. McKim, we have been told, has had a number of pho- 
tographs taken of the reputed prototype of the White 
House, which show a very different structure from the 
Presidential Mansion. 
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* The Crematorium. 
BY IOHN WW CASE, R. 5. 


“a re design for a crematory which is here illustrated 


is intended 


to be an example of the zsthetic use 


ientific building construction, in forms peculiar to 

etal and burnt clay, freed from archeological influence. 
Che building material throughout is incombustible; the 
framework of metal covered with burnt clay fire-proof- 
he walls, ceiling and floors finished in tile, marble 

{ rding no lodgment for germs and permit- 

juen eansing The exterior of this crema 

ts of glazed burnt clay products, colored 

In plan t design contemplat« San advance on pres- 


neration, for the building is planned 
y! vhi vill reduce the body to a sanitary 
I rearth burial at a maximum time of thirty 


hearse drives into the basement of the 


removed and placed in the receiving 

1 pharmacy and a room for autopsy 

) ‘ ares tecte at hare made + late 1 nded 
i . ul nere made to cetect suspende 


he body is then placed in a vault awaiting 


re latives and 


pallbearers 


proceed with the body to 


e friends of the deceased are assem 

He the r is placed in the upper part of the 
those assembled in the chapel. 

losed, so that the actual process 

seen During the funeral service 


‘ . . ‘ 2 
ympleted, and at its close the re- 

' 1 ' ' 

a sma metal receptacie, are removed 


iew of the chapel so there 


is to the identity of the ashes, which 
he lumbarium or committed to 
S surrounding the crem- 


practice of removing 

rf t ised to a private dwelling As this 
are the body for a sanitary 

rrible earth burial as now 

t ne caicareo Ss parts be 

The body thus returns to nature 


crematory becomes a temple 


Tt remation is not due to senti- 
t of necessity The practice of 
relic of barbarism Placing the 

go the revolting process of 


to the dead and a source of 
ving That the cemeteries 
( ng places of disease was recognized in Europe 

1e danger of burying the dead was realized 
necessity of cremation became apparent One of 


e earliest crematories in Europe was built at Milan, 


Italy, in 1874 Now nearly every important town in 
Italy has a crematory. The first modern crematory in 
Germany was built at Dresden in 1874. In Paris the 


crematory at Petre la Chaise was built in 1887. The 


first crematory in the United States was built at Wash- 


ngton, Pa., in 1876. In 1900 there were 24 crematories 

the United States. From 1876 to 1883 25 cremations 
took place in the United States. In the year 1900 2,414 
cremations took place in the United States. These 
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figures show a large percentage of increase, but it is sur- 
prising that the increase is not larger. The reasons are 
simple. Few people realize the horrors of earth burial 
and few understand but vaguely the process of cremation. 
The custom of earth burial has been established for 
hundreds of years. People hesitate to change the cus- 
tom of earth burial and dread to take active means which 
change the form of the dear departed, although a most 
horrible change takes place from earth burial. If resur- 
rection of the body is to take place in the exact likeness 
of its earthly form, still resurrection is a miracle, whether 
from dust of the earth or ashes of cremation. 

Modern cremation dates from about 1870, but crema- 
tion has been practiced by all races of people from the 
most ancient times. The Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
Chinese and other nations of antiquity practiced crema- 
tion by means of the funeral pyre, a primitive and bar- 
barous method, which was alternated according to the 
belief of the ruling class from cremation to earth burial or 
embalming. In Greece the origin of cremation was due 
probably to the custom of burning the dead on the field 
of battle. 

[In both cremation and earth burial the process is one 
of burning: in the earth slow, repulsive, dangerous; in 
cremation, quick, scientific, sanitary. In cremation the 
intense heat causes oxygen to unite with the carbonaceous 
elements of the body; the resulting carbonic acid gas, 
ammonia and water are driven out into the air. In the re- 
tort are the ashes, pure oxide of lime. Thusthe elements 
of which man is made are quickly and decently returned to 
the source from which they came, clean and pure. The 
water ascends to the clouds, while the ammonia and car- 
bonic acid return to the soil to nourish the plant. The 
lime remains to be returned to the earth. 

[It hardly seems possible that earth burial can con- 
tinue, but the love of the cemetery, the hallowed spot, 
occupies the mind and glosses over its real character. It 
is the family burial place, with its green mounds shaded 
by drooping boughs casting shadows across the gray 
stones inscribed with revered names. Religion, poetry 
and custom hallow for us this quiet resting place, em- 
blem of eternal repose. Many a man has turned back to 
a better life, animated with hope and high resolve after 
such a visit. But if the mind’s eye should penetrate 
beneath the flower-strewn sod to the festering mass be- 
low, what a revolting contrast would result! Let us keep 
this sacred, hallowed spot, but let us dispel its pestilen- 
tial horrors and make it a worthy place of eternal rest by 
placing there the pure and wholesome ashes after puri- 
fying the body with the cleansing fires of cremation. 

The method of cremation must be improved, the time 
shortened. Before cremation becomes a universal custom 
several of its present conditions will undoubtedly be 

modified. Although the time required for complete in- 
cineration has been reduced from four hours at the 
Washington crematory, the first one built in America, to 
one and one half hours, the time required by a modern 
incinerator, the time is still excessive, but with the per- 
fection of new systems the time will probably be reduced 
to an outside limit of thirty minutes. It does not seem 
necessary to reduce the mineral parts, the bones, to a 
powder. ; 


Earth burial should accompany and supplement cre- 
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mation ue practice of plac ing the ashes In urns to be 
taken to the dwelling of the relatives or to be placed in a 
specially constructed building, the columbariun, is sub- 


g these remains to the possibility of indignities, due 


to the Cl tudes of fortune, the change of the dwelling 
place y it onsequent confusion The columbarium 
tself n last several senerations, but cannot be per 
t mat the ashes wil] return to the earth, 
vhere indeed the relong How much more hitting it 
l t la tne isne at once in the earth, with appro- 


hey mav r sume their functions 


tL OF burning, the innthilation by fire. is an ex- 
! I nd painful one. which should be re- 

‘ i mical change. The words incin 
ire not so vividly suggestive of 

{ Of Dut lg Crematory 

‘ds sufficiently abstract some 

! Ca1SSO Mm may turnis] better 

e process, iS, for Instance Vaporl 

matories the body is lowered 


ne services are 


imber beloy Although a 
! r allows the procesc to be 
t ther S the JOSS ty ofa 
pe S who remain in the 
t Ss [he ncinet itol 
sCcir where present 
erator and the ashes 
( tua oe fr torm 
¢ i t Si 
‘ il I rt S n¢ 
ce thousand degrees 
I nerate the box \ 
rort nit tes 
ea nt of ‘ ries it 
es l 1) $s furnace at 
erati vO hundred 
f ‘ and fift 
I ns ineratio1 
ne es, weigl 
x 
I ore irge tor an in 
\ { ed At Per 1 
nheineration, after the 
) ont ent 
\ERATION 
ition are more ex 


than the American The princi- 


(y il he Venini The Gorini SYS 

ath of lava in which the body is 

mex ting ashes are lighter than the lava 

l Che Venini System is used at the 

Ne r itorium. The time required to heat 

mace to twenty-f hundred degrees Fahrenheit is 

1d one ter hours. The body is consumed in 
tbout one hour The fuel required, one half cord of wood, 
he process consists of two operations — the generation 


and the cremation. The 4s generator, A, located 


~ “asement, is a fire pot four feet high and two feet 


wide. Air for combustion is admitted at the bottom, 
where the small fire distills the wood above. These gases 
Pass to the rear end of the incinerating chamber, B, where 
they meet heated air from another chamber and are 
ignited at the point of union by an auxiliary flame. The 
Bunsen flame thus made is projected across the incinerat- 
ing chamber, thence by the flue F it passes to a chimney 
and is again burned by an auxiliary Bunsen burner in 
the flue and in the chimney. In this System the ames 
come in direct contact with the body wrapped in an alum 
cloth. The Schneider system used at Cypress Lawn 
Cemetery, San Francisco, and at Hamburg, Germany, is 
Similar to the Venini 

At Mt. Auburn. Cambridge, oil is used for fuel. It is 
blown in a fine mist into the chamber, where it burns 
readily, the heat being intensified by the addition of air 
under a pressure of eighteen ounces. A temperature of 
three thousand degiees Fahrenheit is obtained. To in- 
sure the complete combustion of all the gases from the 
body they are forced into a second chamber where the 
burning is duplicated. The power to force in the air and 
oil is obtained from an electric motor in a subcellar forty 


feet from the incinerator, so that no noise of active opera- 
tion may be heard. 

The Davis system is used at Lancaster, Pa. The fur- 
nace 1s constructed of fire brick. Outside dimensions, 


104% x6 feet Cost of furnace. d1,200 to $I,500. The 


flames do not come in contact with the body. The 
chimney projects but a few feet above the roof. Com- 
bustion is complete. No iNjurlous gases are given off. 


I 


adult is about one hour and a half, which is too long by 


n all these systems the time required to incinerate an 


‘he body, too, is almost invariably lowered from 
the chapel to the incinerating room, where the process 
can be seen by rew. 


The discovery of iquid air gave promise of better 


results. Liquid air is to be used asa means of obtaining 
liquid oxygen, which, injected into the electric furnace, 
greatly increases the intensity of the furnace. As liquid 


air vaporizes, the hitrogen and other s4sSeS evaporate 
rst, leaving the oxygen to be brought into the incinerat- 
& process. Combustion under these conditions would 


be very rapid. 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE INCINER ATOR, 


There are several important considerations in regard 
to the construction of a furnace. It must be built 
economically and also must operate economically. The 
walls should be built to retain the heat, that no loss may 
be sustained by radiation They must also sustain the 
great strain of alternate heating and cooling without dis- 
location. The furnace should be able to incinerate 
several bodies at the same time, keeping the ashes sépa- 
rate and allowing for their removal, so the furnace may 
be operated continuously, for the initial heating requires 
most of the heat. After the furnace is heated, but little 
fuel is required for the incineration itself. Combustion 
must be complete so that no poisonous gases or smoke 
may escape into the atmosphere. The incinerator should 
be located in a chapel so that all present may see the 


body placed in the incinerator and the ashes removed, 

that no doubt may arise as to the identity of the remains. 
- = / 

The actual disintegration of the body should not be seen. 


enn ae 

















THE GARDNER EARL MEMORIAL CHAPEL AND CREMATORIUM, 
rROY, N. Y. 


A sheet soaked in alum water will retain its shape until 
disintegration is complete. 


TYPES OF CREMATORIES, 

There are several types of crematorium plans. The 
Buffalo crematory is a church plan. The preparation 
room, B, is located at one side of the chancel, C, and the 
incinerating room, D, at the other side of the chancel. 
The body is placed on a car, G, is rolled into the chancel, 
where the service is said, and then rolled on into the 
incinerating room. The congregation are seated in the 
body of the chapel, A. The building is 70 x 60 feet, 
built of stone, picturesque roofing. It is a stock com- 
pany, capitalization $15,000. 

In both the Milwaukee crematory and the crematory 
recently finished at Montreal, a conservatory for plants 
is one of the main features. At Milwaukee there are 
two conservatories, one at each end of the chapel, so 
arranged as to form part of the chapel by moving a 
glazed partition. At Montreal the conservatory is the 


principal part of the design. It is built of steel and glass, 








RECEPTION ROOM — SHOWING INTERIOR OF RETORT, 
GARDNER EARL CREMATORIUM. 
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82 x 41 feet. It is used as a waiting-room and con 
nected to the crematory by an antechamber. 

The New York crematory is surmounted by a dome 
which admits light and also serves as a columbarium 
The first and second stories open into one another and 
are encircled by a gallery. 

In the crematories at San Francisco, cement and tiles 
have been extensively used. The floors are cement 
covered with rubber matting; the walls are covered with 
glazed tiles, which form a good substitute where the 
more expensive construction cannot be used. A crema 
tory for contagious disease is built in connection with th 
San Francisco crematory but entirely separated by 
brick wall. The floors, walls and ceilings are of cement 
The columbarium built in connection with the San Fran 
cisco crematory is in plan a Greek cross, the ends of th 


arm connected by two concentric circular walls. The con 





INTERIOR OF CHAPEI 


LOOKING SOUTH FRO CH 
GARDNER EARL CREMATORIUM. 


struction is of steel and cement, the walls complete] 
dented with niches for urns, reached by stairs 
galleries. 

The St. Louis columbarium has the receptacles 
urns along the walls. A marble wainscot five 
is divided three feet above the floor by a hori 
vertical divisions three feet apart, from compartm 
within which are small vaults. The largest ones at 
bottom lease for ninety-nine years for $100 to $150; the 
ones above, $45 to $60. Stairs and galleries giv 


7 1 cl 


to similar smaller compartments surfaced with oxidized 


bronze. These lease from $25 to $40. ‘The basement 


fitted with japanned metal shelves which lease for $1 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE CREMATORY PLAN 


An auditorium or chapel where the funeral oration or 
religious services may take place, capable of seating thre¢ 


hundred to five hundred people; with organ, choir s¢ 
altar, robing rooms, etc 

Incinerator located in the chapel, where it can be see 
and connected with apparatus and fuel rooms below 

Waiting-rooms connected with chapel and with toilet 
rooms. 

Vaults where the body may be kept awaiting the time 
of incineration. 

Receiving room connected with pharmacy and pro 
vided with delicate apparatus for detecting suspendec 
animation and administering restoratives. 
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Dissecting room where autopsies may be conducted to 
discover poisoning cases, et 
payment of fees, etc. 


Power plant, at a distance that no noise may be heard, 


to furnish power for heat, light, forced draught, etc. 
he ; tem of construction should be fire proof, at 
least it arts of the building in immediate connection 





e sanitary, allowing no 


frequent and 


tile or cement; the 


( rubbet ig to prevent 
d be noiseless, signals being 
( er dditional incinerators 
ym acourtyard or 
( nignt € irranged int 
( ! lo the Ody thus 
{ Ve 1e1 





RNACE OJ] rHE BUFFALO CREMATORIUM, VENINI SYSTEM. 


house, should be 


The body, properly prepared at the 
free from further handling, subject, however, to the tests 
for suspended animation. No preparation of the body 


could take place until the physician’s certificate of cause 
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of death had been procured. If incineration is not to 
take place immediately, the body so soon as received 
should be placed in a strong vault where it may remain 
in absolute security. The responsibility of the under- 
taker ceases when the body is received in the cremato- 
rium, which must be in charge of a thoroughly efficient 
officer. 

The architectural form of the crematory must express 
the character of cremation, not in gloom, not in repel- 
lent somberness, but with hope and confidence in a new 
and higher life. 

Sorrow at parting with the physical form of the loved 
ones is to be replaced with consolation of the spirit freed 
from its physical infirmities. The crematory cannot bea 
mere burning place; it must be a sacred temple dedicated 
to the eternal resurrection, scientific or theological, still 


one in essence. 





VAVLTS 
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PLAN, CREMATORIUM, MOUNT ROYAL CEMETERY, 
FrORONTO, CANADA, 
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Such a building cannot be placed brutally on an open 
street subject to the vicissitudes of every passing acci- 
dent. Embowered in its sacred enclosure, approached by 
a dignified and monumental way through lawns where 
repose the ashes of former generations, its noble and 
beautiful walls enriched with tablets commemorative of 
the illustrious dead, the crematorium becomes a hallowed 
place incentive of great and noble aspirations and an 
emblem of the life eternal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

For a very complete account of cremation see Dr. Hugo 
Erichsen’s ‘‘Cremation of the Dead.” Detroit: Haynes 
& Co. For a description of crematories, statistics and 
bibliography see ‘‘A Quarter Century of Cremation in 
North America,” by John Storer Cobb. Boston: Knight 
& Millet. 
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The Interesting Tile Work of 


« Dreamwold.”’ 

F' REPLACE tile are usually one of three varieties, 

unglazed, bright glazed or those having adull glaze 
on surface. Of these the unglazed tiles have generally 
the same material throughout. Among these may be 
included the brick facings and tiles made in the shape of 
bricks. The bright tiles would include plain tiles and 
those having a pattern stamped from an iron die and 
baked to a biscuit. The glaze or surface to either of 
these varieties would be applied afterwards and the entire 
tile baked until surface material is fused to the under tile. 

There is, however, no reason why this modeling 
should not be done by hand and the quality of the work- 
manship bettered, but the question of glaze is another 
matter, for the hard glassy surface rarely seems to fit 
into the home, but to stand out bright and staring in- 
stead of remaining in the plane of the fireplace. 

In the dull glazed tile these objections are removed 
and the surface of the facing seems to form a part of the 
adjacent walls and to rest within its fireplace framing as 
though perfectly contented. Such a tile with its dull sur- 
face resembling the pile of a velvet with all its deep tones, 
in mossy green, warm gold, deep or cool blues, grays and 
purples, has been for several years used extensively in 
the better class of work, but in Dreamwold, the farm of 
Thomas W. Lawson, Esq., at Scituate, Mass., the archi- 
tects have tried to get away from this conventional treat- 
ment. 

For the dining-room fireplace an excellent model was 
made by the sculptor, Russell G. Crook, and then most 
wonderfully glazed by the manufacturer. A word as to 
the design of the room that contains this facing may be 
in order. The walls are paneled to the ceiling and have 
a color resembling sandalwood. On these panels are 
painted conventionalized bunches of grapes, ears of corn 
and other farm products. The chandelier is a huge 
pumpkin, and the breakfast alcove chandelier and also 
the wall brackets are made up of pumpkin blossoms and 
leaves in their natural colors. To harmonize with this 
the fireplace facing starts on each side with a huge 
golden pumpkin ona very dark blue background. On this 
background the vine wanders over the top with its green 
leaves and bright yellow blossoms and even flows out 
on to the hearth with a few leaves that seem to keep the 
pumpkin just where it was intended to be. By means of 
these dull tones the fireplace, although singing in the 
highest tones of yellow and green, still remains a fire- 
place, facing on the same plane as the wall paneling and 
embracing the two huge bears by Crook that form the 
andirons. 

Particular mention is perhaps due to this facing be- 
cause it marks a new era in tile work, — the introduction 
of hand-molded and hand-decorated work in high relief, 
in what has up to this time been occupied by the plain 
tiles or a highly glazed machine product. 

The facing of the living-room fireplace shows a grape- 
vine in relief on a light gray-blue background with pur- 
ple grapes and green leaves, while two small bunnies 
are playfully introduced near the floor. 

In the library and other rooms of the house a different 
phase of tile work is introduced which can be best com- 


pared to the Japanese cloisonné ware, which is made on a 
copper background with little rules or cloisonnés of cop 
per separating the different parts of the design. Into 
these various spaces formed by the cloisonnés is poured 
the enamel, and these lines keep the various colors each in 
their separate compartments and form a golden line be 
tween them. The manufacturers have taken this idea 
and have applied cloisonnés of the tile material to the 
biscuit tile. In between these lines all painted in flat 
tones are the colors that form the pictures. The effect of 
the heavy lines is most interesting, and in some ways 
they resemble the strong outline of a Diirer print 

Just in front of the first pair of oxen shown in the 
library fireplace can be seen five different planes of land 
scape and these all stay in their proper relations to each 
other, and despite these planes the facing is a purel 
mural decoration which stays on the wall like a Puvis d 
Chavannes. 

The fireplace having the design of a tree on the left 
hand side, with the river winding back of it, is by Vespet 
George and shows a wonderful distance from the imt 
diate foreground to the deep purple mountains wit 
cloudy sky beyond. Another of Vesper George's di 
is the one representing the spinner and the nurse At 
other is a half-burnt candle in a green candlestick 
gray-green background, and still others represent | 
cocks and apple trees 

One of the most interesting features of the 
the tile decoration of the bath rooms and the conse 
tory that are tiled up about four feet high with specia 


designed cappings. 


Ss 


One of these designs represents a] 


of turtles walking 


e on the golden sands of a tropi 
ert, while over them hangs rather primitive leaf 
green. Another bath room has a line of ga 


rated by tiles whose only decoration is formed b 


gulls flying over the conventional water, in a lighte1 


of blue than the blue of the background of 

One of the most effective patterns is formed by thre: 
separate tiles which make an interchangeable pattern of 
water lilies so that the flowers themselves can be put at 
the most interesting points on the wall and the fil 


formed by the plain green lily leaves on g 
Another bat 
shows the tulip in alternating purple and yellow blosso1 


water which forms the wall tile. 


with the leaves and background in two shades of green 


gro 


still another has a more or less Persian ornament in 


ple, yellow and green; while the owner’s own bath roon 
is a never ending procession of horses, as a suggestio1 
of Dreamwold’s hundreds of horses, on a light blue 


ground, with the walls and floor of a green tile 

Floors of all these bath rooms are in the same til 
the walls except that they are very much larger and that 
the conservatory has a gray floor tile without glaz 

The tile work in the bath rooms is not more expensiv: 
than the best quality of white tile and is far more beauti 
ful. The designs for the caps are all made especially for 
the place, and as these were in repeating patterns with few 
variations the cost was not excessive. The mantel fa 
cings vary in cost a great deal and it is impossible to give 
any schedule, but it may be safely said that they are not 
too expensive for the better class of houses. 

This entire work was executed by the Grueby Faienc« 


Company. Coolidge & Carlson were the architects 
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DETAILS OF TILE WORK IN BATH ROOMS, FARMHOUSE FOR THOMAS W. LAWSON, ESQ., SCITUATE, MASS. 
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Coolidge & Carlson, Architects 
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MANTEL IN LIBRARY. 





MANTEL IN DINING-ROOME. 


MANTELS IN FARMHOUSE FOR THOMAS W. LAWSON, ESQ., SCITUATE, MASS. 


Coolidge & Carlson, Architects. 
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MANTEL IN CHAMBER, 











MANTEL IN LIVING-ROOM. 


MANTELS IN FARMHOUSE FOR THOMAS W. LAWSON, ESQ., 


Coolidge & Carlson, Architects. 
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Vv 
Interesting Brickwork in Buffalo. 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, INSTITUTIONS, MER 
CANTILE BUILDINGS AND CHURCHES. 


BY ULYSSES G ORR. 
to larger buildings of Buffalo are almost entirely of 
ing but one or two of stone in each of 


ll terra-cotta. Brick 


ems to be the b line material preéminent. It is used 


he sses and but few of a 
is in the largest buildings; none are 

iterial, none too poor It is the build 

rat as well as the plebeian, and 


v obtained of any desired color 





he rough, multicolored wash 
f pavers to the smooth, 
k, or it may be had enameled 


ts own face’ surface admirable 

them all, and a pleasing 

unicipal building in Buffalo is 

S , from designs by Esenwein & 
entrance shows the charac- 


ra-cotta trim, was used. 


len-brown Roman 


PO 


s vork is shown in the Public Bath, 
Lansing & Beier] The Morgue, by the 
ombination of brown sandstone and 


ld have been much more attractive had 
lesign been carried out entirely in brick. 
for Chemical No. 5, planned by E. A. 
nent i Sin ple and satisfactory example of brickwork 


ard red brick and red mortar joint were 


The casino and boathouse at Delaware Park is from 
plans by Green & Wicks and is laid up in very light cream 
brick, which, with the red tile roof, has a very pretty set- 


ting in the green foliage 


The institutions of Buffalo are almost entirely of brick, 
and many of them are decidedly interesting. 

St. Vincent’s Female Orphan Asylum, from plans by 
Green & Wicks, shows some beautiful brickwork. A 
standard-shape brick of good texture was laid up in white 
mortar, with stucco work in the attic story, producing 
most satisfactory results, as may be seen clearly in the 
detail views. 

The right wing of the Buffalo General Hospital, from 
plans by George Cary, shows some interesting brickwork 
in a light buff brick, and gives promise of a very interest- 
ing building on the completion of the other wings. 

The Buffalo Public Library, designed by Cyrus Eid- 
litz, is a highly satisfactory job of brickwork done in 
brick of standard shape. 

The Grosvenor Free Library is also in brick and is 
from plans by R. A. Waite. 

The Buffalo Catholic Institute, designed by Metzger 
& Greenfield, shows some satisfactory brickwork in a 
light mottled, warm buff brick. 

Some very interesting brickwork is shown in Buffalo’s 
medical college, the University of Buffalo and its branches, 
the Gratwick Laboratory and the Dental School, all from 
plans by George Cary. A chocolate-colored wash brick of 
beautiful texture was used in the main building, shown 
nicely in the detail of main entrance, and pavers, with 
plenty of variety of tone, were used in the Laboratory 
and Dental School. 

Only a few of the mercantile buildings can be included 
in this article, space not permitting of a fuller representa- 
tion, and the larger buildings have been omitted as being 
hardly suitable for reproduction at the small scale neces- 
sary. 

One of the newest of these buildings is the Fidelity 
Trust Company’s building, not yet completed, from de- 








MAIN ENTRANCE, LAFAYETTE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Esenwein & Johnson, Architects. 


signs by Green & Wicks. A red brick of good color laid 
up in Flemish bond in white mortar makes a simple 


wall surface of excellent texture. 


The Chapin building, designed by E. A. Kent, shows 


some interesting brickwork in a light buff Roman brick. 


The Palace Arcade, designed by Green & Wicks for 
Mr. George B. Mathews, is an interesting,-example of 


light golden Roman brick with plenty of variation. 
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PUBLIC BATH. Lansing & Beierl, Architects. MORGUE. Lansing & Beierl, Arc} 





BUFFALO GENERAL HOSPITAL. George Cary, Architect 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. George Cary At 
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WELCOME HALL. Green & Wicks, Architects. BUFFALO CATHOLIC INSTITUTE. Metzger & Greenf 
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CASINO AND BOATHOUSE. Green & Wicks, Architects. 
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PALACE ARCADE. Green & Wicks, Architects 
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CHEMICAL NO. § MILLER STABLES. 
| A. Kent, Architect Lansing & Beierl, Architects 


Fr et . 
e 
DETAIL, J. N. ADAM BUILDING GRATWICK LABORATORY, UNIVERSITY OF 
Green & Wicks, Architects BUFFALO. George Cary, Architect. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, UNIVERSITY OF DENTAL SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF GLENNY BUILDING. 
BUFPALO : Ca Architect BUFFALO. George Cary, Architect. Green & Wicks, Architects. 
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ST. VINCENT’S FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM. DETAIL, CHAPEL, ST. VINC ENT’S. 
Green & Wicks, Architects. Green & Wicks, Architects. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, ST. V INCENT’S. Green & Wicks, Architects BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY. Cyrus Eidlit Archit 
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GROSVENOR FREE LIBRARY. R. A. Waite, Architect. FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH. R. A. Wallace, Architect. 
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CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. Green & Wicks, Architects. FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. C. D. Swan, Architect 
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The American Express Company’s building is an ex- 
cellent example of brickwork of good character, from 


plans by E H Kendall. 


An interesting combination of golden Roman brick 
and white glazed terra-cotta is shown in the detail of the 
J]. N. Adam building, designed by Green & Wicks. 


The Miller stables, from plans by Lansing & Beier], is 


an interesting « xample of red brickwork. 
More of Buffalo’s churches are of stone than any other 
lass of buildings. The later ones, however, are of brick. 
(he Church of the Messiah, from plans by Green & 
\ s, shows some beautiful brickwork in light golden 
Roman brick of good color and excellent variety 
f tor go be ised 
(one rt the modern ideas in church architecture is 


he spireless First Baptist Church, in which a 


leasing light golden Roman brick of excellent texture 


ty of ton WW 


as used 





{ trut i. dull man who never takes time to 
excellent medicine. So the 
( ! of t Divine Humanity is offered, with due apol- 


soever he may be, to furnish 
ion for at least a smile. When 


lt a description, most carefully 


ired, was published in the local pa- 

extract is now quoted on the principle that 

a good g it should be passed 

lhe } ding is constructed with a skeleton frame- 

rk of built-up timbers formed and interlocked in such 
un mé make it exceedingly strong. It is com- 
sed of dry scantlings and plankings dressed to uniform 


e and doweled together with wire nails. This frame is 
red with matched plankings, dressed, forming the 
nterior wall finish This is covered externally with 
p-proof felting and faced with an epidermis of 
pressed-brick work anchored to this wood framing, 


ind is considered a better non-conducting jacket than the 


ordinary stone or brick wall.” 


F'ire-proofing. 


The Johnson System of Floor 
Construction. 


BY PETER B. WIGHT. 


"a HE progress of economic fire-proof floor construction 

has of late years taken the direction of an endeavor 
to do away with I beams as far as possible. The modern 
fire-proof building consists of an exterior wall of any 
approved material and construction, and an interior car- 
ried on the requisite number of steel posts. It is divided 
into rectangles by these posts which stand at their corner 
intersections. These interior posts stand at distances 
apart in both directions which are the result of a just 
compromise between the exigencies of the plan and the 
method to be employed in the floor construction. Up 
to this point the construction of fire-proof buildings is 
practically uniform because interior dividing brick walls 
have been practically abolished. 

In determining what system of floor construction to 
employ a departure may now be made in at least three 
directions. The time-honored system of girders in one 
direction, to take the whole weight of the floors, crossed 
by I beams in the opposite to support fillings between 
them, is generally used. In this the beams also carry the 
whole weight of the floors, while the fire-proof filling car- 
ries mainly the weight between the I beams, though act- 
ing as a stiffener in both directions. This system admits 
of long bearings for girders and wide spaces between 
them spanned by the I beams which range up to about 
twenty-four feet. It is the most extensive of the sys- 
tems now used. 

Another system admits all the girders and I beams, 
and introduces struts from column to column in both 
directions, which are not subjected to transverse strains 
but act both in tension and compression according to cir- 
cumstances. The remainder of the floor construction 
consists of a laminated domical arch of slight elevation, 
made of hard tiles, the thrust and weight of which are 
carried directly to the steel posts. This is known as the 
Guastavino or timbrel construction, and has already been 
described in THe BrickBUILDER (see issues of April, May, 
September and October, Igor). It has been used for 
floor subdivisions up to 1g x 25 feet. 

A third method retains the steel girders and seeks to 
do away with the I beams entirely, only retaining small 
I beam struts between the columns in opposite directions 
to the girders, for maintaining the rigidity of the steel 
skeleton. This method has been the occasion for a vast 
amount of experimentation during recent years. The 
possibility of doing away with the expensive I beams 
entirely and still preserving the flat ceilings has been too 
great a prize to escape the observation of inventors, and 
grievous have been the blasted hopes of some who have 
failed in the attempt to solve the problem. It is the ob- 
ject of this article to give some account of one of the 
solutions of it, which is also the most recent and prac- 
ticable. 

After an experience of twenty years in doing every 
kind of fire-proof work with burned clay, Mr. E. V. lohn- 
son of Chicago became convinced of the practicability of 
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doing away with much of the steel that had previously 
been used in floor construction, even though he had seen 
many others fail inthe attempt. It was purely a question 
of economics with him. If he could build as good a floor 
without I beams as with them he would be satisfied ; other- 
wise he would still advocate the old methods. For no one 
disputes that the floor constructions with I beams spaced 
from four to eight feet and filled with flat hollow tile 
arches of porous or semi-porous burned clay are still the 
standard constructions for fire-proof buildings of all 
kinds. Side construction flat arches had been safely 


rk 
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JOHNSON SYSTEM OF 
en 
built up to spans of ten feet. Then came the experi- 
mentation with end construction tiles which dates from 
the Denver tests of 1890. These flat arches developed 
such an amount of superfluous strength, as compared 
with the transverse strength of the I beams with which 
they were used, that attention was directed to develop- 
ing this into systems of floor construction which would 
admit of such great spans that the arches could be turned 
around and built from girder to girder provided their 
distances apart were within practicable limits. Several 
inventors were at work at it ten years ago. Not only 
had the enormous strength of hard-burned tile to resist 
compression been discovered, but concrete made of the 
highest grades of Portland cement was in favor with 


some inventors, who used various forms of steel for the 
tensile member. 
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It was about four years ago, when Mr. Johnson con 


ceived the idea that the resistance to compression of 
hard-burned tiles and Portland cement concrete could be 
united in a nearly homogeneous body, that he com- 
menced his experiments. If he could succeed in this he 


would have an advantage over all cement constructions 


by saving a large amount of weight at the neutral axis 
by the amount of the hollow spaces within the tiles. He 


also decided to make the floor practically monolithic by 
using the concrete in such a way that every tile would be 
surrounded by it, thus making a decided advance by not 


bbrson System 
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PROOF CONSTRUCTION, 


relying wholly upon the cement joints between the ends 
of the tiles to resist all of the compression. He found 
by tests that the contact between the side of a tile and 
good cement would resist more than an end joint be 
tween the narrow edges of the tiles. Besides, he was 
able to lay all the tiles breaking joints, which had not 
flat 
arches. The result was that he abandoned all idea of 
the flat arch with skew backs and substituted for it a 
monolithic plate of the hardest material that could be 
made, capable of the greatest compression at the top, 
reenforced with tension members of steel placed be- 
neath the tiles, and bedded in concrete which became 
attached to the underside of the hollow tiles. This sys- 
tem called into use the hardest kind of tiles, to which 


no objection could be made on account of brittleness 


been found to be practicable with end pressure 
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AKRON, OHIO, ULY, 13595. 
ered at top and bottom with thick 
‘ 

i 
ie ‘ S made it Chicago n tne 
ed out on a larger scale in 
17 the factory of H. B. Camp at Greens- 

{ ) 

H yuilt rimental section of floor at Akron, 





responsibi1] 
Mr. Christy, 

y, to say that 
vas carried on to comple- 
architects say: 
Hamilton Building at Akron 


respect The aver 


s 17 feet 6 inches, and in sev 
ir were built. This 
summer of tgoo, and upon 


he ceilings in per- 


leflections of any kind having 


e no hesitancy in recom- 


is first class in every particular. 


construction of the Hamilton 

15-inch I beam girders 17 feet 7 inches 
t-iron columns tied in the opposite 

I beam struts. The floors were 


as fast as the walls went up, the 


story being laid before the walls of the suc- 

ory were built The tiles used were 9 inches 

ep First e girders were covered as to their bottom 
flanges with shoe tiles, on which were laid a course of hard 
ricks 1c floor construction rested on the ledges thus 
ort ind the exterior walls, but not on projecting ledges 


on the brick walls. The edges of the floors were built 


Ss as each successive story was built. 
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First smooth board centerings were built up from 
below, aud these were covered with oiled paper. On this 
was laid loosely two thicknesses of galvanized high carbon 
steel fabric, each made up of longitudinal strands of No. 
7 steel four inches from centers, tied together diagonally 
with No. 14 wire. This provided one No. 7 steel rod for 
every two inches. Then a bed of a full inch of rich Port- 
land cement concrete was laid over the fabric, burying it 
from sight, and the g-inch tiles were set in courses one 
inch apart, each breaking joints with the next course. 
The ends of tiles had buttered joints and were set close. 
Next the spaces between tiles were grouted with rich 
cement, which was spread over the tiles to a thickness of 
one inch. On removal of the centering, after leaving the 
work a few days to set, and taking off the oiled paper, the 
ceiling exhibits a smooth cement surface which can be 
finished with one coat of plaster. All the fabric had mean- 
vhile disappeared from sight, the cement having passed 
around and under it. The fire-proof construction was cov- 
ered on top with 2-inch floor strips and deafening and 
double-thick hard-wood flooring. 

After giving the work time to harden, each section of 
the floor was tested. An iron roller weighing 2,290 pounds 
was used. It was 4 feet in diameter and measured 14 
inches on the face. This was rolled over all the floors 


longitudinally and transversely. (Fig. 2.) 
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FIG. 2. ROLLER USED IN TESTING FLOORS OF HAMILTON 


BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO, BEFORE TILES WERE 
COVERED WITH CONCRETE, 


The above description of the first building in which 
this floor system was used will suffice for all that suc- 
ceeded it. 

In 1go1 the Pioneer Fire-proofing Company of Chicago, 
acting under Mr. Johnson’s patents, built all the floors of 
the Otis apartment building at Woodlawn and Lake ave- 
nues, Chicago, the same being 17 feet 6 inches span. The 
roofs of the United States government building at Chi- 
cago are now being built in the same manner. 

The largest piece of work on this principle that has 
been executed is in the New Gayosho Hotel at Memphis, 
Tenn., designed by M. E. Bell, formerly Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury Department, which was built 
to replace one destroyed by fire in 1901. Mr. Bell says 
of it: ‘* The floors were adopted subject to g test of 200 
pounds per square foot, on spans of 17 feet. Since their 
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construction they have proved to be all that was claimed 


for them, and we are more than satisfied with their 
strength and perfect fire-proof qualities.”’ 

A public test of the Johnson floor construction was 
made at Minneapolis, August 7, 8 and 9, 1901, under 
the direction of Prof. W. R. Hoag, C. E., of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, James G. Houghton, Inspector of 
Buildings at Minneapolis, and Harry W. Jones, architect. 





FIG. 3. PUBLIC TEST OF JOHNSON FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 
MADE AT MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 7-9, I9QOI, AS RE- 
PORTED BY PROF. W. R. HOAG. 


(See Fig. 3.) A section of floor was built which accord- 
ing to the reports made by Mr. Hoag was 16 feet square 
independent of the supports, which were dwarf walls 
built of 12-inch hollow tiles. The floor was supported on 
all four sides, and overhung the supports 4 feet on two 
sides. It was built like a plate on top of the walls with- 
out abutments. The temporary platform and oiled paper 
having been laid, a half inch of Portland cement mortar 
was spread. Three eighths inch steel rods were laid 2 
inches apart and a half inch of cement mortar spread over 
them. One course of steel fabric as heretofore described 
was laid over this with the heavy wires in the direction 
of the steel rods, and another crosswise. On this were 
set courses of 8 x 12 inch hollow tiles on edge } inch 
apart, with butt joints in each course, and afterwards 
grouted and plastered over with a thin coat of Alpha 
Portland cement four to one. The floor was about 13 
inches thick. With a distributed load of sand bags equal 
to 378 pounds per superficial foot, which it required two 
days to place, the deflection was 7 of an inch. On the 
third day the load was increased to 750 pounds per super- 
ficial foot and the total deflection was 43 0f an inch. The 
test was not continued beyond this point and a photo- 
graph shown in the illustration Fig. 3 was taken. No 
evidence of failure was seen. The conclusion of Mr. 
Hoag’s report is as follows: 

‘‘The test has proved conclusively that as an engi- 
neering structure it is a scientific assembling of material 
which secures at once great strength and remarkable 
rigidity, and under this length and depth of span will 
safely hold 150 pounds per square foot and give a factor 
of safety of five. As to how much more this system 
will sustain, or how much lighter it may be made and 
yet safely carry this load, will require further experi- 
ments to determine.” 
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It will be observed that in the above test the floor 
was supported on all sides and one course of wire fabric 
was bedded transversely. 

On the roth and 11th of November, 1rgo1, a test was 
made by James G. Houghton, Commissioner of Buildings 
of Minneapolis, of a section of floor 16 x 16 feet in the 
clear built alongside of that last described. In this floor 
the straining members consisted of 34-inch steel rods and 
one course of steel wire fabric imbedded in 14 inches of 
Alpha Portland cement mortar, and similar tiles, 8 x 
12 inches in dimension, were laid on their flat sides 
Then three inches of Portland cement concrete was laid 
over the whole, forming the main compressive membet 


This concrete was made of four of cinders, three of sand 
and one of cement. The following extract is from tl 


signed report of Mr. Houghton: 


ic 


‘*The load was applied gradually in the shape of bags 


filled with sand weighing 115 pounds each piled up in 
separate piles of six with a space of 6 inches between 
same, sixteen of these piles to the floor surface, making 
ninety-six bags per tier. Seventeen tiers in height were 
placed on the floor, giving a total load of 187,08 pounds 


or 733 pounds per square foot. 
RESUL1 


‘“The effect of the load as gradually applied resulted 
as follows: 


350 pounds . Deflection . inch scant 


733 pounds ‘ si : 4 inch 





FIG. 4. TEST MADE AT MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 10, 1901, 
BY JAMES G. HOUGHTON. 
Fig. 4is from a photograph taken after the load of 7 


pounds per superficial foot had been applied. 


Floors similar to the last described are now being 


built in the Methodist Episcopal Deaconesses’ Hospital 
and Home at Minneapolis, where I have seen the work i1 
progress. In these floors 8 x 12 x 18 inch long tiles are 


used in the rooms, which are 18 feet wide, and 6 x 


[2 & 
18 inch long tiles are used in the corridors, where they rest 
on I beams crossing the same. They do not touch the 
corridor walls, a space being left on each side for the 
heating and ventilating flues. Twocourses of steel fabric 
in one direction and no rods are used; in the rooms the 
floors rest on the brick walls, and no beams are used. 
Edwin P. Overmire of Minneapolis is the architect 
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Selected Miscellany. 


BABYLONIAN FAIENCE. 
\ TISITORS to the Museum of the Louvre are familiar 


vith the extraordinarily interesting collection of 


nameled or glazed wall tiles from Nineveh, Khorsabad 
nd other Babylonish cities There has recently come 
news of the discovery on the site of what is assumed to be 
t Bab palace of Nebuchadnezzar, of a quantity 
encaustic tiling which in fineness of glazing and color- 

! n perfect While the other materials en- 


he construction of this palace have crumbled 


ks and burnt clay products alone appear 
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ies of burial, and in many 

ven the surface of the enamel is 

yur modern work which is less than a 

is the beautiful, velvety surface of these 


of our modern 


DETAIL BY WINSLOW & BIGELOW, ARCHITE( 


Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, Makers 





DETAIL BY JOSEPH EVANS SPERRY, ARCHITECT. 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra-Cotta Company, Makers 


A PECULIAR AND INTERESTING TEST OF 
BURNT CLAY FIRE-PROOFING. 
To THE Epiror THE BrickBuILDER: 

In experimenting lately to find whether porous hol- 
low brick could not be utilized for heating purposes, in 
view of the prohibitive cost of coal at present, I found 
that a porous hollow brick of Haverstraw size (8 x 33% x , 
24 inches) would absorb in a few seconds enough kero- 
sene oil to give out when ignited a bright flame and 
great heat lasting about thirty minutes. When the flame 
had exhausted itself | plunged the brick into a pail of 
water to cool, and, soaking it again in the oil for a few 
minutes, was able to relight it and continue the process 





RAILWAY STATION, IND. 





MARION, 


W. S. Kaufman, Architect 
-Press Br Roofed with American S Tile. 
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indefinitely without the slightest injury to the brick 
barring blackening of its surface. 

Taking an old cylinder stove, I placed one of the 
bricks inside of it standing on end, and lighting it, soon 


had the stove red hot. By having a relay of these bricks 





at hand, one could secure a continuous fire at a very slight 





cost. 





While tests of fire-proofing material again seem to be 





the order of the day, surely the above should demonstrate 





that porous terra-cotta is indestructible by ordinary 






means, being able to withstand unharmed the alternate 
application of great heat and cold. 











Yours truly, 
A. MULLER. 






New York City, Oct. ro, 1go02. 





IN GENERAL. 





Everett & Mead were the architects 
of the original Runkle School Building, 
illustrated in the plate form of THE 





BRICKBUILDER for September. Peabody 
& Stearns were the architects of the 
new buildings A and B. 


D. Everett Waid has been com- 





missioned supervising and consulting 
architect to the Bond and Mortgage 
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DETAIL BY CHARLES EDWARDS, ARCHITECT. 
New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York City. 

The Akron Star-Brand Cement, made by the Union ¥e 
Akron Cement Company of Buffalo, has been manufac- 


ay. BB. @ kh. L. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company 














LONG, ARCHITE( 


Makers 


rs. 


Among the contracts recently booked by Fiske & Co., 
Boston, are the following: For rough-textured red brick 
Long Island City High School, Long Island City, 

B. J. Snyder, architect; Public School No 
lyn, N. Y.; Public School No. 188, New 


ee 
Bre Ok 


‘ity, N 


141, 
York (¢ 


; several blocks of apartment houses, Brookline, Mass., 
senjamin Fox, architect; mercantile building, Waterbury, 








OTTAUQUECHEE SAVINGS 
William W 


The columns are 28 feet long, made in three pieces in the full round 


BANK, 
Clay, 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 
Architect 


Executed inad 
Work by the American Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Company 


tured for more than sixty years. It is not only very 
strong, but is also very adhesive and clings with great te- 
nacity to any material with 
which it comes in contact, and 


Conn., Curtis & Johnson, 
tured red brick: parochial 


when it once gets hard it never 
softens or disintegrates, as 
some cements do, but it con- 
tinues to increase in strength 
and hardness until it becomes 
It is 
very uniform in quality and 
can be relied upon every 
time to do good work. 


like a very hard stone. 
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New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 
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